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DHE CIRC ULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
,elligence, and the news of the day. 

Tenms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 

and the simple order. ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, , Oneida. wy. 7." 





The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Wursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c. ; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

"Tuacker, Superintendent. 


ava 











Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c., 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exiis, Master-workman. 

Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured” 
by the Community. 

8S. Newuovse, en ehmanannaar in 





Sewing-Silks: seauteat and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Caer, O H. Mivuer, C. Ops, Agents. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynonps, 
Mrs, E. Wuirrievp, 
Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


he Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sxars, Superintendent. 


Superintendents. 


PRARRA A RARER A RA ARARDI IS 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 


‘Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


ob-Printing: : ‘most kinds of ‘Printing carefully 
executed at the Circutar Office. 
G. CAMPBELL. 





Designing avd Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 





Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. ¥. 





Putmey Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


A. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


WOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 
an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 

Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 

Annual Reports and other publications of the 

Oncida Association and its branches ; presenting. 

in connection with their History, a summary 

view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 

128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 

published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 

N.Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; 


Oneipa ASSOCIATION. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 
Pries 12 1-2 cts. 

pas-Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


nes Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly fequested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 
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The Head and the Heart, 

Those who are accustomed closely to 
analyze their sensations must have ob- 
served that the influence at work in the 
brain is entirely distinct from the con- 
sciousness of the heart. Persons are of- 
ten under heavy pressure and distressing 
perturbations of the brain, while all below 
the head.is calm and peaceful. In fact, 
we think, it may be affirmed that nearly 
all trouble 1s related iu some way to the 
head. Pride, evil-thinking, shame, &c., are 
spiritual perversions operating through 
the intellect rather than through the 
heart. And the entire influence of the 
head upon the character is dry and with- 
ering when not modified by the tradition 


of the heart. 
Christ approaches us through the heart ; 


while the head is more particularly the 
devil’s province. Satan may command 
the most subtile reasoning, the keenest 
sophistry, and the most brilliant intellect, 
but he cannot counterfeit the soft, warm 
feelings of the heart. Christ meets us 
there—where peace, joy, and comfort are 
found ; and not in the cold regions of 
the intellect. In the following passage 
we see the preference that Christ gave 
the heart over the head: ‘In that hour 
Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes: even so, Father; for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.’ The simplic- 
ity of the heart, even though found in 
the most ignorant, was more attractive 
to him than the proudest and brightest 
intellect. Here, too, is a beautiful pas- 
sage of Paul’s on the same subject: ‘ Ye 
see your calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, are called ; but 
God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise; and God 
hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things that are mighty ; 
and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, 
and things which are not, to bring to 
naught things that are.’ 

lf we go back in our imaginations to 
the garden of Eden, we shall find the 
principle illustrated that trouble origin- 
ates generally in the head and not in the 
heart. There, Adam and Eve were living 
in the most perfect happiness—at peace 
with God and each other—without a care 
or a cloud to darken their spiritual hori- 
zon. But Satan came, and by means of 
his cunning sophistry injected into Eve 
a thirst for knowledge—a longing desire 
of the brain for something it had not.— 
She ate of the tempting fruit ; and shame, 
degradation, and death, were the conse- 
quences. If she had followed her heart, 
the case would have been widely different. 

Persons who make no distinction be- 
tween the influences at work upon the 
brain and heart, are liable to fall into the 
mistake of supposing they are in a worse 
condition than they really are ; for when 





the head is full of trouble, the better and 
more silent parts of the system may be 


in alicalthy, ; gutting condition. Anctarit 


-| difficulty that many have is of this sort : 


the heart, prompted by a good influence, 
starts to do something, but the head 
immediately suggests doubts and ques- 
tions, and often so effectually argues its 
side, that the attempted action proves 
abortive. The remedy for both these 
evils will be, to give the heart prominence 
—~elevating it into its proper place--liv- 
ing in it, and refusing to dwell in the 
regions of mere knowing and thinking. 
Thiscan be done. By close discrimination 
the influences inthe head can be separated 
from the consciousness in the heart ; and 
then, and only then, we shall find peace. 
Then, if there is trouble in the head, 
we can quietly slip down into the heart, 
close the doors, and be at rest ; and say to 
the head, ‘ Work away; we don’t live there 
— it will all come out right at last.’ The 
separation of the consciousness of the 
two will enable us to rejoice in the con- 
sciousness of the part that is free, how- 
ever the account may stand with the 
other. It is simply a confession of Christ, 
and a recognition of his presence in us. 

The intellect is a good servant, but a 
bad master—an invaluable helper, when 
acting in subordination to the heart, and 
occupying its proper sphere ; but it must 
not be allowed to rule and guide. 





The Right Spirit in Labor. 

There is a broad principle of life broach- 
ed in the 6th of Matthew, where Christ 
hays, ‘Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures upon earth,’ &c. Its legitimate 
application seems to sweep all human 
forethought and care-taking from the 
board, leaving us as dependent as little 
birds on the daily providence of God.— 
But is it destined to abolish all labor and 
exertion too? Is man to be brought to 
the level of the birds in this respect also ? 
We think not—his very organization 
bespeaks a different destiny. .God has im- 
planted in man the love of action,—a 
multitude of faculties to be employed, 
the employment of which is essential to 
his: happiness and weil being. Hence 
labor, production, is a necessity of his na- 
ture, and Christ’s words, whatever they 
import, cannot be meant to do away with 
it. And in this view of the subject we 
are upheld by one who certainly drank 
deep into the spirit of those words, and 
embodied them in all his life, the apostle 
Paul. He writes to the Ephesians, ‘ Let 
him that stole steal no more, but rather 
let him labor, working with his hands the 
thing which is good, that he may have to 
give to him that needeth.’ Paul himself 
labored with his hands, as he says ex- 
pressly, that he might not be a burden to 
the Corinthian church. Here was no 
fanatical abandonment of exertion for 
the purpose of showing faith in God, but 
his faith was real, nevertheless, and found 
proof against all adversity. He had solv- 
ed the apparent paradox, how a man 
shall exert every faculty of his‘ nature, 
and yet remain in a state of childlike de- 
pendence ; and his experience is an assu- 
rancé that the two things are entirely 





compatible. 
By an examination of Christ's dis- 


course relieved ¢ to, it wil te seen n that he 
gives a reason, in several different forms, 
for what he teaches ; ‘ Lay not up treas- 
ures on earth—/for where your treasure 
ts, there will your heart be also’ ‘Ye 
cannot serve God and mammon, therefore 
take no thought for the morrow.’ Now 
to carry out the letter of this passage, in 
regard to Saking no thought, &c., would 
be almost, if not quite, impossible ; but by 
noticing the reason given we can see how 
we may carry out the spirit of it. It is 
evidently aimed against selfishness—the 
principality of gain and self-secking which 
rules labor in the world. The true use to 
be made of gain is hinted at in another 
place, where he says, ‘Make to yourselves 
friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness. This is the application Pau) al- 
ways made of it. In the passage above 
quoted he exhorts to labor, ‘ that one may 
have to give to him that needeth ;’ and 
likewise in every other mention of the 
subject, he carries the idea of helping 
others—never of laying up for one’s self. 
He advocates productive action, but in 
the spirit of Communism. 

Thus Communism is the way of life, 
and the only one, in which the spirit of 
the sixth of Matthew can be acted upon 
inall departments of human interest— 
in which a man cun seek the kingdom of 
heaven with a single eye, and really take 
no thought for the morrow, in the midst 
of active business. 





Sincerity and Improvement. 
Sincerity and improvement are always 
found together. Wherever we discern 
signs of progress, improvement, thorough- 
ness, there also may be discovered the 
workings of sincerity in some form. Let’ 
aman once give place to the spirit of 
sincerity in his heart, and it will find ex-. 
pression in his ontward life and sur- 
roundings. Let his occupation be what 
it may, just in proportion to his sincerity 
will be his progress and improvement— 
his departure from traditionary habits 
and customs, and his eagerness to find: 
out new things—new truths—--new modes, 
and new habits. 
A sincere person never can be content-; 
ed with any half-way operations. Sin- 
cerity leads a person todo thoroughly 
whatever he attempts—to do it ‘ with all 
his might’—to search always for the best 
way——the most thorough way. Thus: a. 
sincere farmer never will be content with., 
merely spreading over a hundred acres of: 
land to get a small crop, merely becanse' 
his father and grandfather did that same. 
A sincere student will not be content with 
a mere smattering of several studies ; his 


ambition will be to master those studies, . 


A sinceré minister will not be content.. 
with preaching what has been proclaimed: 
from time immemorial—he will search’ out * 
and put forth things that are new, ‘ 
The satisfaction we derive from doing. 
things will also be “measured by our 
sincerity. The consciousness of having 
thoroughly executed anything, however. 
small, is better than the thought of hav- , 
ing half accomplished a great deal.—This-: 





philosophy is as true of spiritual improve- 
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ment as of intellectual and physical. God 
will bless our endeavors to become ‘ per- 
tect,’ like Christ, just in proportion to our 
sincerity and single-eyed earnestness.— 
The perfectly sincere man, though he may 
sometimes displease those who seek ‘not 
the honor that cometh from God only,’ will 
yet always win in the long run ; for the 
favor of Géd is not to be compared with 
the favor of men. Some one has said, it 
is a good prayer, ‘ Lord, give us grace to 
be honest’—in other words, the grace of 
SINCERITY. 
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State Prospects. 

The Tribune announces as a disagreeable fact, 
the actual and prospective decline of this State in 
population and wealth. Many of the interior towns 
are said to be stationary as to growth, and some 
retrugrading. The cause of this unpromising ten- 
dency, the Tribune thinks, is to be found in the 
present commercial system, the free trade policy of 
which leads the population to corfine themselves 
mostly to agriculture, and to look abroad for their 
markets, instead of fostering home manufactures, 
and consuming the agricultural products of the 
State upon its own soil. It is suggested, that 
nothing ¢an save the State from subsiding to a 
position of second or third rate importance but a 
vigorous development of its resources in iron and 
other manufactures; and Massachusetts and Penn. 
sylvania are pointed out as examples of the pros- 
perity which attends the creation of a home 
manufacturing interest. 

In relation to this matter we have thought that 
the Community, situated here at the geographical 
centre of the State is setting a good example, and 
starting a conservative mevement of the very kind 
which the Tribune writer advocates. The policy 
of Communisin is essentially of the home-pro- 
ducing sort, and that without the necessity of any 
restrictive legislation, tariff-laws, &c. The posi- 
tion of the Community, in a_politico-economic 
point of view, is this: We have a population 
averaging 170, with 220 ccres of land. From 
eight or ten acres of this, cultivated as a garden, 
we sell annually, say $2.000 worth of produce.— 
(The market gardening up to the present time 
this season amounts to over $1,800.) All the 
remaining produce of the domain, the hay, grain, 
butter, cheese, &c., is consumed at home and re- 
turned to the soil, together with considerable 
byead-stuffs and other foreign provisions that are 
bought for use. With our present amount of 
land we are obliged to supply ourselves with 
wheat from abroad, but most other kind of do- 
mestic produce we can raise in sufficient quantity, 
and the surplus fruit of our growing orchards will 
soon more than cover the deficiency of bread ma- 
terials. By this system of home consumption 
«sur land is nourished and improved, instead of 
being drained. And to furnish employment for 
the excess of numbers, and perpetuate the home 
market which is thus established, we have various 
manufactures which are steadily growing, and are 
encuuraged by good prospects of success, and by 
the willing industry of the Community. Our 
manufactures in iron and other wares have, we 
presume, nearly doubled within the present year. 

We are satisfied from our observation, that 
Communism, intelligent, loving and Christian 
combination, is the element and the only element, 
needed to make any State prosperous, powerful, 
and independent. It will prove to be the final 
solution to the knotty problems of political econo- 
my. 





Progress of Etiquette. 

According to Judge Kane’s construction of the 
code of politeness we must all amend our man- 
ners. If a man is dunned fora debt which he is 
unable to pay, he must not say, ‘I have not got 
the money,’ as this will be equivalent to putting 
an aggravated contempt on his creditor. The on- 
ly authorized answer in such a case, hereafter, 
will.bo, ‘1 cannot pay, because it is impossible to 
do so.’ It is expected that this will satisfy the 
most punetilions creditor. 





A Finality. 

The Christian Spiritualist mects the arguments 
in favor of Free Love, or Community fellowship, 
with the assertion that marriage is a finality of 
nature. Now this is the very point that needs to 








be shown. The Spiritualist assumes as a fact 
that which a great many people just now are be- 
ginning todoubt. The Bible at least is clear in 
the doctrine, that in the resurrection ‘ they neith 
er marry nor are given in marriage.’ 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


FROM EUROPE. 

The most important news from Europe relates 
to the increase of the British West India squadron, 
rendered necessary, (The London Times alleges, ) 
ty American {fillibusterism.’ ‘There is no party 
in England,’ it says, ‘that regards the American 
people with any other feeling than that of the ut- 
most good-will, or would wish for them any other 
fate than the enjoyment of the utmost public free- 
dom which is consistent with the utmost private 
liberty and security. We have neither the wish 
nor the right to intrude our opinion on that form 
of government which has been established in the 
United States; but we have, and we claim the 
right, to take every reasonable precaution against 
that spirit of unbridled license which the present 
government of the United States seems inclined to 
tolerate. At this moment North America is in 
profound peace with the whole world; yet it is not 
the less true that in her ports are fitting out at 
this moment piratical fillibustering expeditions, 
destined to carry war and bloodshed into the do- 
minions of an unoffending neighbor. These expe- 
ditions do not receive the sanction of the Ameri- 
can government, are not equipped by its funds, 
will not be conducted by its officers; but their 
preparation is nevertheless well known to the 
President and his administration, and receives no 
check from that quarter. It is because we sec no 
hope of finding in the Umted States a Government 
capable of preventing its citizens from waging 
private war on their own account against the best 
friends and truest allies of the great republic, that 
we are most unwillingly compelled, even in the 
midst of the great European struggle in which we 
are engaged, to assume a defensive attitude, in or- 
der to trample out the first sparks of this fire and 
prevent a conflagration which, if once allowed to 
spread, may cause incalculable misery to the 


human race.’ 
EUROPEAN PROSPECTS. 


A London correspondent of the Tribune looks 
at European matters, present and prospective, in 
this way: “ The prospects of Europe for the next 
winter are gloomy. The articles of first necessi- 
ty, bread and sugar, continue to be so expensive 
as to create great suffering even in England. In 
France a commercial crisis is, besides, impending 
and the successive installments of the last Joan 
are paid in with difficulty and reluctance. ‘ We 
had te be kept back by bayonets,’ said a French 
shopkeeper to me, ‘when we rushed to be sub- 
scribers for the loan; now we must be forced 
by bayonets to pay in the installments.’ In 
Italy bread riots have already taken place around 
Rome, and in Tuscany the distress of the people 
is already intolerable. In Austria the concordat 
meets with determined opposition even before 
it is officially published. Denmark is discontented 
un account of the loss of the constitution, and the 
scarcity in Sweden leads to serious disturbances, 
All Europe is undermined, and an explosion 
taking place in any portion of it will fire a train 
of revolutions different from those of 1848. The 
next six months will be trying for the statesmen 
of Europe who work for the conservation of the 
status quo, while the nations seem to feel the in- 
fluence of the same electric atmosphere which 
hovered over them in the Autumn of 1847,” 

FROM NICARAGUA. 

The Star of the West brings important intelli- 
gence from Central America, It appears that 
Col. Walker, of fillibusterian notoriety, is thriving 
in his ‘ patriotic’ enterprise. On the 14th ult. his 
little army made an attack on Granada and cap- 
tured that city. On the 22d Gen. Corral, com- 
mander of the government forces surrendered to 
Walker. The citizens of Granada tendered to the 
Colonel the Presidency of the Republic after his 
victory, but he declined to accept the office. 
Some difficulty had oceurred between the govern- 
ment forces and ret:rning Californians, in which 
a few men were killed and several vounded. 








ACCIDENT ON THE HARLEM RAILROAD. 

A very singular accident occurred last Monday 
evening on the Harlem railroad, about three 
fouths of a mile north of Boston Corner. The re- 
port( which, by the way, we can scarcely credit) is 
that a train of four cars was blown off the track 
by the wind, and rolled down an embankment some 
seventy feet high, making four complete somer- 
sets. About thirty passengers were on the train, 
but only two were killed, while nearly all were 











FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—Pasgmore Williamson, mentioned in 
our last as Having been released from prison, where 


he has been incarcerated for three months, for 
having aided fugitive slaves in their escape from 
bondage, has instituted a suit against Judge Kane 
for false imprisonment. We question the policy 
of his thus exchanging the position of a martyr 
for that of a prosecutor. 


—The election in this state has result- 
ed in the victory of the Know Nothing party, and 
consequent defeat of both the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties. The Know Nothings have also 
carried the day in Massachusetts. 


—The naval armament destroyed by 
the Russians themselves, to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of their enemies, exceeded in 
number of guns the whole naval force of the 
United States. 


—A German paper states that seven 
hundred Polish emigrants from upper Silesia, 
men, women, and children, all dresed in their na- 
tional costume, are on their way to Texas, 


—Mrs. Stowe, in an article in the Jn- 
dependent, says: “ We have the impression that 
a vast deal of genial humor is conscientiously 
strangled in religious people, which might illumi- 
nate and warm the way of life. Wit and gayety 
answer the same purpose that a fire does in a 
damp house, dispersing chills and drying up mold, 
and making all wholesome and cheerful. The 
difference between such a man as Theodore Hook 
and Sydney Smith is all the difference between 
lively nonsense and lively sense. Wit is a flask of 
oil to keep the machinery of hfe in smooth and 
kindly play, but.he who lives on oil has too much 
of a good thing.” 


—The following is the title of a book 
published by our Puritan forefathers about two 
hundred years ago: “ Some fine Biscuits Baked in 
the oven of Charity, Carcefuly Conserved for the 
Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the 
Spirit, and the Sweet Swallows of Salvation.” 


—The government has sent a vessel to 
the East for the purpose of conveying a numberof 
camels to this country. Already several camels 
have been purchased. Itis designed to intro- 
duce these noble animals to our Western prairies. 
Those already purchased are said to enjoy their 


\ship-board hfe very well, and it is thought that a 
voyage across the Atlantic will not injure them 


at all. 

—The Tribune describes a new inven- 
tion, called ‘ Miller’s Steam Car Brake,’ which en- 
ables the engineer to stop a train of cars at will. 
The cars are stopped by friction upon the wheels 
in the usual way, but the brakes are applied by 
the aid of steam from the boiler. Ordinary hand 
wheels are provided as usual at the ends of the 
cars, but, except in case of derangement or in 
switching, the necessary pressure upcen the brakes 
is obtained in all cases--ordinary as well as ex- 
traordinary—from a piston confined in a horizon- 
tal cylinder under the ceuter of each floor, 


—-A correspondent writes from Oregon 
to Life Illustrated: “The locusts or grasshoppers 
have nearly consumed all vegetation in the south- 
ern half of our settled country. The tomato is the 
only plant which hasescaped. They have literally 
stripped the bark from the forest and fruit trees; 
in many places no drug yet tried affects them ; 
they eat red pepper with great gusto; they infest 
the houses and eat the clothing. They have grad- 
ually spread their ravages from the south to the 
north for nearly two years. Nothing but the face 
of man frightens them, and they recommence their 
destruction at his back.” 





Odic Light. 
Baron Von Reichenbach, a German chemist, 
has been engaged for a series of years in ex- 
periments with magnets and crystals, which 
have resulted in the discovery of a new power 
residing in them, to which he gives the name of 
Od. The experiments were made upon many 
different persons, with similar results, those being 
always chosen, however, whose nerves, either 
through disease or naturally, were highly sensitive. 
Such persons are able to smell and taste with 
extraordinary delicacy, and in some instances to 
hear through partitions correctly, to distinguish 
shapes and colors in total darkness, &c. Whena 
magnet is placed in a dark room, such persons can 
distinguish a stream: of light flowing from its 
poles. In some cases this is twice the length of 
the magnet. It is white, or rainbow colored, and 
continues in active scintillation. resembling exact- 





more or less injured. 


ly, the Aurora Borealis, or Northern Lights.— 








This light disappears when the poles are connec- 
ted, but reappears again the moment the arma‘ure 
is removed. It was submitted by the Baron 
to the test of the Daguerrcotype and was found 
capable of producing a picture on the usual iodized 
plate. It emits no heat, but may be blown in 
various directions like the flame of a candle.— 
That this light is distinct from magnetism, is 
proved by the fact that it resides in all crystalized 
bodies, as well as in the magnet, and does not 
produce in them that peculiar attraction for iron 
possessed by the magnet. All substances posess- 
ing the Odic light are fuund to have a remarkable 
influence upon the human system, exactly similar, 
indeed, to that exercised by the hands of the mag- 
netizer, in common mesmeric experiments. They 
have the same power of producing involuntary 
action, and of inducing the mesmeric sleep ; show- 
ing a curious connection between this subtle force 
of nature and the human nervous system. It is 
probable also that this discovery will offer an 
explanation of the Northern Lights, a phenomenon 
hitherto unaccounted for. 








Dress Items. 


From the monthly quotation of fashions in the 
Home Journal we clip the following: 

“Fashions for November.—For receptions at 
home, nothing can be more suitable than a white 
dress, either of lace or muslin. A very pretty 
robe may be made of muslin with two skirts in 
large scallops and a ribbon in the hem, &c.” 

We wonder what would be thought suitable 
in July if muslin and lace is considered pecuharly 
appropriate for November. 

“Flounces” [says the same authority] “are very 
much worn to all dresses. Some dresses have 
flounces of different colors; for instance, a barege 
dress with six flounces alternately black and pink. 
Skirts bouillonness up to the knees, with small 
flowers or butterflies composed of ribbon, appa- 
rently thrown upon them have avery pretty effect.’ 


We could add to this, that the Indian belles 
in our neighborhood ornament their corsage with 
silver-paper spangles, suns, &c., and for a pretty 
effect sometimes wear red calico tunics. 

Furthermore, the Home Journal says : 

“ Peacock’s feathers, as ornaments in costume, 
are gaining favor in the fashionable circles of Paris. 
The Empress of the French was the first who adop- 
ted this novelty, and great numbers of peacocks’ 
plumes are now in preparation for bonnets. It 
is expected they will be very fashionable next win- 
ter in velvet bonnets; their brilliant and varied 
hues producing an admirable effect in contrast with 
black or dark-colored velvyets.” 

We find in.the same paper the following rather 
interesting idea about dress, quoted from an arti- 
cle in Blackwood’s Magazine: 

“This matter of costume is a much more impor- 
tant one than appears at first sight. Stage-play- 
ers as we all are, we are apt, naturally, to fall 
into the character in which we are dressed. Put 
me in a dressing-gown and slippers, and I feei 
chained to the fire-place ; in a shooting-coat, and 
I want to be off'to Norway ; in a black frock-coat, 
and a feeling of intense respec ability comes over 
me; and [ would not for a consideration be caught 
smoking in a dress-coat.” 

We have often had occasion to notice that the 
adoption of the short-dress had a rejuvenating ef- 
fect, making the old feel young and infecting with 
childlike buoyancy those whose deportinent was 
gravely dignified in a long dress. 





An Oneida Journal. 

Saturday, Nov. 10.—We are having an interval 
of almost entire exemption from visitors. The 
season and all our circumstances are favorable 
now to interior attention, and we expect fo‘ strike 
root downwards’ through the winter, if like the 
trees we do not. bear much fruit upwards. 
The silk peddlers come and go, eight or ten being 
out at once. We have many a pleasant surprise 
from their irregular returns. After the absence 
of this one and that one for ten days, or a fort- 
night, we will meet them unexpectedly at the 
breakfast-table perhaps, or recognize them in 





what seems to be wayfaring men coming up the | 


path, turning aside for lodgings over night. In 
the history of our condenration and unity, or the 
ways and means God has taken to knit the As- 
sociation together, the silk peddling is a little 
thread of some significance. The partings draw 
out sympathy, and afford opportunity and excuse 
for friendly expression; the absences develop 
love, and enhaice on both sides the happiness of 
companionship when it is renewed, and the meet- 
ings enliven the social circulation. 

Sunday, Nov. 11.—As an appetite for criticism 
seemed to be reviving, and applications were fre- 
quent, it was thought best in order to avoid any 
loss of time from the hesitation and irresponsi- 
bility that is sometimes manifested when a case 
is thrown before the whole assembly, to adopt some 





system; and the following planwas proposed and 
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agreed upon, viz., that the person desiring crit- 
‘cism should choose a company of jurors, (four 
was the number fixed upon,) who should meet the 
next day, consult upon his case, and be prepared 
to. make a prompt report at the next meeting.— 
Qne of the number should give the sum of what 
was said between themselves, and after that the 
case should be thrown open to free remark from 


any present. 





Correspondence Glances. 

Freeport, Ill., Nov. 4. 
Dear Frienps:—Thinking it may not be alto- 
gether uninteresting to you to hear from a friend 
who is conscious of sympathizing with you in your 
efforts at self-improvement, and with whom you 
have now a slight personal acquaintance, and feel- 
ing also a desire for a more extended persunal ac- 
quaintance, I rejoice in the opportunity and the 
disposition I have to communicate with you by 
letter. 

After leaving you, I returned to my family at 

Oran, Onondago Co. I found the little one of 
whom I spoke as being very sick, much improved 
in health, all without the aid of doctors or drugs 
—thanks to our safe and sure phys cian, Jesus 
Christ, to whom be all the praise; of whom we 
ha ve oft and repeated witness that they that put 
their trust in him shall never be put to shame.— 
‘I am the resurrection and the life: he that liv- 
oth and believeth in me shall never die: and he 
that believeth in me though he were dead yet shall 
ne live.’ Well might an apostle say, ‘ Rejoice 
ever more and in every thing give thanks, seeing 
we have such a mediator and such an intercessor. 
God hath given unto us eternal life, and this 
hfe is in his Son; and he that hath the Son hath 
life, and he that hath not the Son hath not 
iife.’ I rejoice in God my Savior for whom and 
to whom are all things both in heaven and earth; 
and by whom we have victory. 
We were prospered on our journey homeward, 
and arrived about twelve days after leaving you, 
having spent nearly a week in New-York. Since 
my return home my attention has been turned 
more directly to self improvement and the confes- 
sion of Christ, through whom and by whom I am 
enabled to rejoice and give thanks continually.— 
| rejoice that he gave me the opportunity to visit 
Oneida, and for the growing fellowship and com- 
munion I enjoy with the spirit of those whose ac- 
quaintance I had the pleasure of making personally ; 
and for the truthfulness and sincerity which 
seemed to pervade the members of the family gen- 
erally. L. W. G. 


Westminster, Vt., Nov. 5. 
Dear Friends :—It has been sume weeks since 
{ have been impressed that it was my duty to 
write a few lines for the Circular, to confess in a 
public manner my belief in the doctrine of holi- 
ness, as preached by Mr. J. H. Noyes. It isnearly 
twenty years since | came into that belief under 
his teaching, and I believe I received Christ at 
that time a Savior from sin: yet by not confessing 
him openly, I fell into darkness, and how 
great was that darkness! Of late I have confessed 
my faith in Christ as a whole Savior, and have felt 
much strengthened, and have received the witness 
of the Spirit, love, joy and peace in my heart, 
and I believe that if we confess not Christ before 
men, neither will he confess us before his Father 
in heaven. I also believe Mr. Noyes to bea 
teacher sent from God to usher in this new and 
living faith by which we may at all times have 
access to the Father, and lay our hearts open be- 
fore him. Yours in the love of the truth, 
Mary C. Crarx. 


[The Wallingford Community, it may be recol- 
lected, originated with the voluntary offering on 
the part of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Auten, of them- 
selves and their property to the service of Christ 
and Communism. Mrs. Crain, a short time be- 
fore her retirement from this scene, accepted their 
mvitation to spend afew weeks in their family, 
and became much interested in the germ of the 
incipient Commune. Since then the movement 
has prospered and become established: what be- 
gan in a single private family of Christ-seckers, 
das expanded now into a union of many hearts 
and hands, a Bible Community, in short. Our 
minds are recalled to the thorough sincerity that 
has been showed by Mr. and Mrs. Auten, in the 
progress of this change from isolated familism to 
Communism, by the letter which we insert below. 
People may not at first conceive of the various 
trials that such a change involves. You own 


perhaps a fine farm, which you have earned and 
paid for, or which you inherit from your forefa- 
thers. Around the place cluster many memories 
and associations, making it dear asa home for your- 
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self and your children. You have pride in a thou- 
sand things that you have done forit, and fusther 
schemes of improvement. If a housekeeper, your 
very life pervades the in-door premises, and holds 
them sacred to your own peculiar use and man- 
agement. In a word, you recognize the place as 
home, because it is yours, and you are the princi- 
pal person on it. Now, under such circumstances, 
imagine yourself to invite in a party of compara- 
tive strangers,—differently educated perhaps, and 
with few ideas in common, except such as belong 
to a mutual religious faith; you admit them to 
partnership, you surrender all your previous ex- 
clusive right and authority, and peradventure 
find yourself by virtue of a spiritual necessity ac- 
tually going down to the foot of the school. All 
the pet objects of pride, the secret heart treas- 
ures, that formerly ministered only to you, are 
now equally the property of others who never 
bestowed acare upon them. Instead of filling 
the place with the conscious sanction of owner- 
ship, wounded egotism thrusts you down to a 
mere point, a circumstance thrown in to wait on 
the will of others, &c., &e. We need not pursue 
the picture ; suffice it that something of this 
experience is probably felt by all who give up in- 
dividualism for Community; and such we are 
sure was the nature of the circumstances through 
which Mr. and Mrs. Avten at first passed in 
giving up their home to Communism. 

But there is another side to the matter: time 
and faith and patience, assuredly bring about the 
‘hundred fold’ to all who forsake aught for the 
love of Christ. The following letter from Mrs. 
ALLEN, which we appropriate from the private cor- 
respondence of a friend, gives her present impres- 
sions on returning home after a year’s absence :] 

Wallingford, Nov. 7. 

Dear Mr.C——: After parting with you at 
N. Y., I had a pleasant, quiet ride home—a good 
time to reflect on the dealings of God with me, 
and was able to say, ‘Surely goodness and mercy 
have followed me all the days of my hfe,’ and 
‘because thou hast been my help, therefore under 
the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice.” I am 
truly thankful to be once more the inmate of a 
Community home. My seven weeks stay in N—— 
has prepared me to appreciate its warm and genial 
influence as I never did before. The changes I 
meet on all sides fill my heart with thankfulness ; 
and the quiet*loving spirit that prevails brings to 
mind the passage, ‘ Behold I create a new heaven 
and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ 
The old home has indeed passed away, and all 
things are becoming new. I feel called npon to 
consecrate anew all the energies of my nature to 
the service of him who owns all things. Since 
my return I have thought much of Mrs. Cragin 
and yourself, as amoung God’s most important 
agents in effecting the great revolution I see here, 
and it fills my heart with joy to see things cor- 
respond so much with what seemed to be the de- 
sires of Mrs. Cragin when she was last here. ‘The 
Lord surely doeth all things well. 


Your sister in Christ, me. H. A. 





Who reads incessantly and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep read in books but shallow in himself—Milton. 





Thoughts and Experience. 

Having decided to begin and go through 
the New Testament for our family morn- 
ing reading, I will offer a few thoughts 
that came into my mind. I said to my- 
self, We are going to read about the Lord 
Jesus Christ, what he did and what he 
said while he was in the world—the mir- 
acles which he wrought—the instructions 
that he gave, &. As I reflected for a 
moment, I felt a rejoicing in my heart, 
and a swectness and unction was impart- 
ed, that made me believe there was a good 
appetite for this exercise among us—that 
we should now extract the life and spirit 
of the sacred text—that we should make 
reading the gospels a sacramental ordin- 
ance, and that it would be to us spiritual- 
ly eating and drinking in remembrance of 
him, as he said, ‘My words are spirit and 
they are life’ Desiring the sincere milk 
of the word, that we may grow thereby, 
we shall become a light to the world—then 
will be fulfilled the saying of John the 





Evangelist, ‘these things are written that 


ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and believing, ye might 
have life through his name.’ P. N, 
Putney Commune. 


One blessing which the writer is espe- 
cially desiring and praying for is the spirit 
of edification. Experience teaches that 
such a state is the result of sympathy 
with the Spirit of truth, and a childlike 
receptivity to Christ and the Primitive 
church, a state which I know Christ is 
desirous to bless me with. I will not then 
be discouraged if I do not immediately 
realize all which I desire, but will be con- 
tent to grow into it through sincerity, 
energy and patient faith. I will add to 
my desires courage and faith, believing 
that ‘no good thing will Christ withhold 
from them who walk uprightly :’ and ‘if 
I ask of Him bread he will not give me a 
stone.’ I will trust m Him for sucha 
growth in sincerity and oneness with 
the Spirit of truth, as shall make a home 
within my heart for that edifying spirit 
which I desire. E. E. W. 

Wallingford Commune. 

Being attacked not long since with 
what is called the summer complaint, I 
had an opportunity to test the power of 
Christ as a physician. Almost every one 
is aware what kind of spirit accompanies 
this disease—that it is a very unthankful, 
desponding spirit. I confessed Christ in 
me a happy, thankful and rejoicing spir- 
it. After a hard contest with the un- 
thankful, desponding: spirit, in which it 
used all means to keep possession by 
causing me pain and distress, I found 
myself suddenly delivered from it, and 
my heart involuntarily thanking God for 
all his dealings with me. I confess a 
spirit that will honor Christ by giving 
place to his power ‘ to save to the utter- 
most all that will come unto God by him.’ 

W. G. K. 





Gratitude the Sign of Victory. 

When genuine gratitude rises in the 
heart for the enjoyment of anything, it isa 
sign of victory, a sign that we are not in 
bondage to the enjoyment, but have risen 
above it and offered it up toGod. The phi- 
losophy of Paul’s saying, ‘ Every creature 
of God is good, and nothing to be refused, 
if it he received with thanksgiving,’ &c., 
lies in this, that we cannot receive any- 
thing with really spiritual thanksgiving, 
without an ascendancy over the power of it, 
or any evil spirit connected with it. Real 
thanksgiving to God is not possible in the 
atmosphere of darkness, or idolatry, or 
any bad spirit. Persons may have never 
so mugh delight in perceiving the useful- 
ness and beauty of creation and value 
themselves on account of the pleasure 
they have in the knowledge and discovery 
of God’s works, and yet there may not be 
the least gratitude in their emotion.— 
Without gratitude all other pleasure in 
the things of creation, is idolatry. A 
man is a captive to creation as long as 
he has pleasure in it, in any shape or 
form, without gratitude to God. We 
may count the rising of gratitude in us 
as a victory of the spirit over creation, 
and the ascendancy of our hearts to God 
in our enjovments. The consequence of 
such a victorious ascent of the spirit, 
must. be to put us in a place of power 
over creation. Creation is ‘ sanctified by 
the word or God and prayer,’ i.e, by 





spiritual fellowship with the Creator. In 
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this spirit of thankfulness, we are not 
down in bondage to earthly things that 
we use, but rise above them, and use 
them as not abusing them-—as God in- 
tended we should, for him. 





We take the following sensible discourse in fa- 
vor of the mingling of the old and young as well 
as both sexes in amusements, froma book we 
find in the library here entitled ‘A plea for amuse- 


ments?’ , 
The True Mode of Enjoying Amusements. 


There have been two causes at work to make 
amusements both corrupt and corrupting.-- 
The first is the cause that has just been consid- 
ered; |viz., the abandonment of all control 
over them by the religious and prudent ;] 
and the second (which has grown out of 
it in a great measure) arises from what may be 
called the exclusive mode of enjoyimg amuse- 
ments. By that expression I mean that mode 
of enjoying them, by which the young appro- 
priate to themselves one species of amusement, 
and the aged another, and the males another. 
For instance, our national holiday was at one 
time appropriated by the males to themselves 
exclusively ; while most of the public assem- 
blies ‘have been very generally sutrendered 
entirely into the hands of the young. That 
system is unnatural and artificial and leads nat- 
urally to the perversion of amusements. The 
excesses in amusements have sprung, in a great 
measure, from these two causes. 

The natural and only safe mode of enjoying 
amusements is in common. Where one sex, or 
any one particular class, enjoy their amuse- 
ments alone, they are sure to run into excess. 
The reason of it is obvious. The arrange- 
ment of society into different sexes and differ- 
ent ages was instituted, in divine wisdom, as « 
means toan end. The influence of one sex 
upon the other, and that of different ages up- 
on each other, was intended to accomplish « 
great good. Each sex and each age has its 
particular office to perform in the great work 
of fitting the other sex, and others of differeut 
ages, for usefulness, happiness, and honor.— 
The division of society into man, woman and 
child, father, mother, brother, and sister, is 
the great conservative principle in society ; 
they act and react upon each other like the 
different seasons upon the earth. Each age 
and each sex has its peculiar eharacteristies, 
that serve to modify and eheck certain mis- 
chievous tendencies in the other sex, and in 
others of different ages The social circle is 
never so perfect as when it embraces both sex- 
es and all ages, from the prattling infant to 
the hoary-headed veteran of a century. It 
then is capable of giving forth every tone of 
social melody. Ifthe young or the old, the 
fair or the hardy, are excluded, one tone ix 
lost, and the harmony is broken. For one 
sex to attempt toamuse themselves agreeably 
and innocently alone, is like trying to make 
music on a one-stringed instrument; It has 
about it a sameness that is tedious and an- 
noying. 

The excitement of amusements has a ten- 
dency to hurry its votaries to exeess. The 
natural, the proper, and the sure corrective, is 
the union of all ages and both sexes in the di- 
version, so that one may modify and check the 
irregular tendencies of the other. By that 
nieans we extend the area of the means of en- 
joyment to its utmost limit. The natural pro- 
vision is thus made for the entertainment of 
every variety of character. . . . The union of 
the aged with the young, the manly with the 
fair, in our diversions, brings every source of 
social improvement and enjoyment together— 
age'with its gravity and experience, mid-life 
with its energies and its cares, and youth witb 
its vivacity and its hopes. The one brings to 
the altar of enjoyment the lights and shades of 
the past, the other the substantial realities of 
the present, and the last the hopes of the fu- 
ture, and it would be as hard to tell whieh 
brings the choicest viands to the feast, as it 
was to tell which of the Arabian princes dis- 
covered that of most value, whether it was the 
lens that discovered the dangerous sickness of 
their distant relative, or the tapestry that bore, 
them to her presence, or the apple that wrought 
her cure. Each sex and each age acts and re- 
acts upon each other, adding to and happily 
modifying each other’s enjoyments. 

T once overheard a little girl telling a youth- 
ful companion of hers that she thought thanks- 
giving cvening the most delightful in the year, 
because then = father and mother united with 
her and her brothers and sisters in the game of 
blind-man’s buff. I was both pleased and im- 
pressed with the remark; and since thut time 
I have often had occasion to notice the evident 
zest that parents oar Sree to the 





amusements of their children by joining heartily 
with them in their diversions. P ‘ : 
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The moral influence of children upon their 
parents is quite as salutary as that of parents 
upon their children. In social life, where all 
ages and both sexes meet together, the influ- 
ence of the one is as salutary and as much 
to be desired as the other. The influ- 
ence of the young is just as much needed up- 
on the aged, as that of the aged upon the 
young; and*so through all the stages of life. 
Each stage of a man’s existence, as a general 
remark, adds new faculties for enjoyment, and 
dims or removes others. 

Almost every vice that afflicts society has 
its antidote within the social circle, when 
widened to its natural compass. The credu- 
lity of youth is tempered by the caution of 
age, while the untrusting tendencies of the 
latter are counteracted by the manly confidence 
of the former. The prodigal son and the 
frugal father each exert a lappy influence on 
the other--the one arresting the generous 
impulses of the former, ere they degenerate 
into the vices of the spendthrift, and the other, 
by infusing a portion of his own generous 
warmth, arresting the covetous tendencies of 
the latter. The female sex are conservators 
every where, checking rudeness by their mod- 


esty, and promoting cheerfulness by their vivac- 
ity. They are the best antidotes to the vices 


of the cup and the gaming-table. If there 
were no amusements resorted to without the 
presence of the young and fair, their would 
be but little to fear from those two vices. A 
man might be very willing to drink himself be- 
neath tho table, among his peers, who would 
not, for his life, so expose himself before his 
wife and his children. ; . 

In fact you may trace all of the amusements, 
from the day ef Adam down to the present 
time, and you will find that, where the amuse- 
ment was enjoyed in common, it had a conser- 
vative principle within it, that preserved it 
from corruption ; while those who were formed 
on the exclusive system soon became tainted 
with excesses. 





Fragments from Sidney Smith’s Diary. 


Remember that every person, however 
low, has rightsand feelings. In all conten- 
tions, let peace be rather your object, than 
triumph: value triumph only asthe means of 
peace. 

When you meet with neglect, let it rouse 
you to exertion, instead of mortifying your 
pride. Set about lessening those defects which 
expose you to neglect, and improve those ex- 
cellencies which command attention and re- 
spect. 

My son writer me word he is unhappy at 
school. This makes me unhappy; but, Ist. 
There is much unhappiness in human life: how 
can school be exempt? 2dly. Boys are apt 
to take a particular moment of depression for a 
general feeling, and they are in fact rarely un- 
happy ; at the moment I write, perhaps he is 

laying about in the highest spirits. 3dly. 
hen he comes to state his grievance, it will 
probably have vanished, or be-so trifling, that 
at will yield to argument or expostulation 
4thly. At all events, if it is a real evil which 
makes him unhappy, I must find out what it is, 
and proceed to act upon it; but [ must wait 
till L can, either in person or by letter, find 
out what it is. 

Feb. 15th. Lost two hours in bed, from 
dawdling and doubting. Maxims to make one 
getup: Ist. Optimum eligite, et consuetudo 


innocence, and a source of the highest possible 
delight to'those who are fortunate enough to 
form it. 

I am for frank explanations with friends in 
cases of affronts. They sometimes save a per- 
ishing friendship, and even place it on a firmer 
basis than at first ; but secret discontent must 
ulways end badly. 





Raltlroad Statistics. 


Searcely one man ir a thousand has a correct 
idea of the magnitude of railroad operations 
in this country. Not merely the capital in- 
vested (and in some cases wasted.) but the 





daily operations, the army of men employed, 
the amount of power used, the number and 
strength of the locomotives, the number and 
tunnage of freight and passenger cars. and the 
effect that railroads have upon the country. 
We were forcibly struck with this in witness- 
ing the ease with which 30,000 or 40,000 
people were conccntrated at the late fair at El- 
mira, which led us into a train of reflections 





and inquiry ; and now we propose to offer a few 
illustrations upon this subject by an exhibit of 
the New York and Erie road, because this is 
one of the longest single roads and largest cor- 
poratious in the world, and at present is prob- 
ably doing a greater amount of business in 
freight than any other road of the same length 
ever built. 

Bat more than all we wereinvited to learn 
the facts now given to the reader, from acci- 
dentally hearing a talk among the officials, at 
the great headquarters of this army, by which 
we learned that they could tell, at every 


.| moment of every day, where every locomotive 


and every car was upon the road, and whether 
they were in service, or in ordinary, or at the 
repair shops, or whether if’ moving, who was 
moving them, and which way, and whether they 
were loaded or empty. - 

It did seem to usa sort of knowledge that 
must require a little spiritual agency, but we 
found it only required the agency of rules and 
discipline, and perfect order of business, aided 
by the telegraph. That was all the spiritual 
agency. 

Then we asked leave to look at the books, 
and then all was plain—-all explained. 

There are 3,000 cars, and over 200 locomo- 
tives now in use on the road. 

These are all regularly numbered, and by 
those numbers entered upon a book on the 
left side of a page, which is headed with the 
dates one, two, three, four, &c., of all the days 
ina month. Then all the stations are num- 
bered and known by the numbers. Now, sup- 
pose we want to find or follow the progress of 
car No. 2,167 from station number one, which 
is Piermont, through to Dunkirk, which is 
number seventy-four. Suppose the agent at 
Dunkirk writes to inquire why certain freight 
has not been forwarded. The agent here re- 
o it has been ; it was loaded Sept. 7, at 

iermont, in car No. 2,167. Then where is 
that car? A glance at the book shows. Op- 
posite No. 2,167, under date Sept. 7, we find 
the figure 1. That shows that this particular 
car was there that day. It must have left in 
the evening, because we find no other number 
under that date , but on the Sth we find by the 
numbers entered that it was at half a dozen 
other stations. 

We follow up the numbers till we find on 
the 9th it was at number thirty-four, which 
stands for Susquehanna, and there stands car 
No. 2,167. What is it doing there? We re- 





faciet jucundissinum. (Choose the best, and 
contentmeut will make it the most pleasant. ) 
2d. {must get up at last, it will be as diffi- 
cult then as now. 3d. By getting up I gain 
health, knowledge, temper, and animal spirits. 

T am uneasy about the sort of answer which 
the editor ofthe has given to my letter ; 
but as I cannot see his answer, the best way 
is to wait till I can see it ; and after all, it is 
of very little consequence. Every man mag- 
nifies too much what'belongs to himselt ; no- 
body does this more than I do. 

Another reason for benevolence is, that you" 
forget your own joy from being so accustomed 
to it, but the joy of others seems something 
new. 

Life is to be fortified by many friendships. 
To love, and to be loved, is the greatest hap- 
piness of existence. 

Friendships should be formed with persons 
of all ages and conditions, and with both sexes. 
{ have a friend who is a bookseller, to whom I 
have been very civil, and who would do any 
thing ‘to serve me; and I have two or three 
smal friendships among persons in much 
humbler walks of life, who, I verily believe, 
would do me a considerable kindness according 
to their means. It is a great happiness to form 
a sincere friendship with a woman ; but a friend- 
ship among persons of different sexes. rarely 
or ever takes place in this country The aus- 
terity of our manners hardly admits of such a 





fer to telegraph reports of that day and find 
that John Smith, conductor of train No. 
‘arrived at this station this morning, and the 
examiner found the axle of forward trucks of 
ear No. 2,167 defective and very dangerous. 
Switched out for repair.’ 

That is all right, but why has it not been 
switched in aguin ? 

Click, click, click, goes the telegraph, and 
back comes the answer : 

‘“* Car No, 2,167 repaired the same day, and 
Peter Stokes ordered to put it in night train 
west. Reports that he understood east, and 
sent it that way an hour since.” 

Click, click, click, again, and car No. 2,167 
goes about face at the next station, and Peter 
Stokes is ordered up to the superintendents 
office, and then, on satisfactory proof that the 
order was correctly given and wrongfully exe- 
cuted, he is discharged. 

So every car can be closely tracked, and every 
act uf carelessness ascertained and corrected 
on the instant. 

Every car is not separately reported at each 
station, but every train is; and in another 
book there is a record of every train started, 
with every car and contents in the train; and 
what locomotive, and who is conductor and en- 
giveer ; and how much each car weighs, and 
how much weight it is loaded with; and bow 
fast it runs, and how much it costs per tom per 
mile to draw the load ; and if any cars are add- 








connection—compatible with the most perfect 


ed on the road it is known when.and where ; 


,| like the piano. 


and if any are left, when, and where. and why. 
If anyone leaves loaded cars where he should 
not, he will be likely to be left off of the pay 
roll, and if he don’t take on and haul ears 
when ordered, he will be hauled up at the next 
station, andordered to give his train in charge 
of another man. Disobedience of orders is 
not tolerated on this road, and upon that de- 
pends its safety. od ” - * wi 

But after all, the most curious part of the 
whole is the number of men required to keep 
the machinery in operation. We think we 
shall astonish many persons by telling them 
that the Erie railroad company have now upon 
their pay rolls not less than rive THOUSAND 
employees of all grades. There are 44 pass- 
enger train conductors ; 80 freight conductors ; 
420 engiveers and firemen; 400 brakemen 
and baggage men ; 96 ticket sellers and sta- 
tion agents ; 60 telegraph agents; 1000 la- 
borers and switchmen ; some 800 track repair- 
ers, averaging about one and a half man per 
mile, constantly engaged to keep the road in 
order, &e. The pay roll of this army is not 
less than $125,000 2 month, or $1,500,000 a 
year.— Tribune. 





Recire ror Grier.—Occupation! what a 
glorious thing it is for the human heart. Those 
who work hard seldom yield themselves en- 
tirely up to fancied or real sorrow. When 
grief sits down, folds its hands, and mournfully 
feeds on its own tears, weaving the dim shad- 
ows, that a little exertion might sweep away, 
into a funeral pall, the strong spirit is shorn of 
its might, and sorrow becomes our master. 
When troubles flow upon you, dark and heavy, 
toil not with the waves—wrestle rot with the 
torrent !— rather seek, by occupation, to divert 
the dark waters that threaten to overwhelm 
you, into a thousand channels which the duties 
of life always present. Before you dream of it, 
those waters will fertilize the present, and give 
birth to fresh flowers that may brighten the fu- 
ture——flowers that will become pure and holy, in 
the sunshine which penetrates to the path of 
duty, in spite of every obstacle. Grief, after 
all, is but a selfish feeling ; and most selfish is the 
man who yields himself to the indulgence of any 
passion which brings no joy to his fellow man. 
—Mrs. Stephens. 





Sertinc Type sy Steam.—-It may not be 
known beyond a very narrow circle that five 
full-sized and expensive machines are in full 
tide of operation in setting type in the estab- 
lishment of Mr. Trow in this city. There is 
believed to be one in use to some extent in 
Paris; but with this exception these are the 
only machines actually working for this pur- 
pose within our knowledge. These five give 
employment to ten large, and an equal number 
of small girls, with a foreman to oversee and 
one additional female to supply the machines 
with type. Two compositors alternately re- 
lieve each other, first setting and next justify- 
ing a quantity of matter, while the smaller at- 
tendants busy themselves in distributing and 
arranging the type for the machines. Three 
thousand ems of Jong primer have been set per 
hour, or twenty-six thousand in a day of ten 
hours, by one girl; but much depends of 
course on the skill of the operator. The ex- 
treme capacity of the machine is ten thou- 
sand per hour, equal to about a column and a 
half of this type in the Tribune; but this limit 
will probably never be reached. The machine 
is driven by a band on a pully, and the labor 
of setting consists in fingering a set of keys 
Each kind is carried forward 
on a separate band, and deposited continuously 
on a single tape running diagonally across the 
line of the first. From this second tape they 
are dropped into a wheel, which in turn leaves 
them standing singl. file on a long galley, from 
which they are taken and made up into lines 
of proper length. The enterprise has not un- 
til quite lately been made to assume a form in 
which it appears pecuniarily profitable, and 
even yet must be reckoned as a hopeful experi- 
ment rather than a triumphant success.— Trib- 
une. 





Miuirary Lirerature.—American papers 
are remarking on the absence of all literary 
effort in the Crimea, and are therein noting— 
very much to their own glory—a characteristic 
difference between the surroundings of an 
American and an English army. ‘The contrast 
is fair. The self-laudation is not unjust. Our 
readers know that, when the Yankees marched 
into Mexico, they carried with them a printing 
press, and published a newspaper along the 
line of invasion. Across praries, through dan- 
gerous passes, over mountain ranges, some- 
times on mules, oftener on men’s shoulders, 
occasionally in wagons—traveled press, paper, 
type, and ink—editors, contributors, and press- 
men, fighting, foraging, writing, working on- 





ward. Infinite were the uses of the press.— 
It carried orders through the camp. Every 


morning the soldier readin it the story of the 
previous day. It anticipated the gazettes. [g 
disseminated orders of the day. It perpetua. 
ted the gossip of the camp; reflected publi 
opinion in the army ; mode known every want: 
supplied every information ; exercised, inspired 
and animated every heart. Hed the Ameri. 
cans been in the Crimea, they would have had 
daily papers at Balaklava, Eupatoria, Yeuikale 
and Constantinople, and these papers, reflect. 
ing the humors, incidents, and life of the camp, 
would have ranked amongst the best historical 
documents on the war. As it is, our soldiers 
in the Crimea are indebted to the London 
journals for authentic information of what oc. 
curs in the camp itself, and within a mile or 
two of their own tents. Jonathan is far 
ahead of us in some _ respects.— London 
Athenaum. 
LD 

Cuurcnes tn Vermonr.—The Congre- 
gational Churches in Vermont contained in 
1836, a total of 21,385 members, while in 
1855 there are only 17,705. And from this 
latter must be deducted 2,734 reported as non 
resident, leaving but 14,971. All parts of the 
State suffer, though variously. The loss of 
members for that period is, in Windham Coun- 
ty, 27.5 per cent; Windsor County, 35 per 
cent ; Orange County, 12.5 per cent ; Rutland 
County, 21 per cent. Some churches have 
becoms extinct, many greatly enfeebled — 
The church in Hubbardton, Rutland County, 
in 1836 had 92 members. Since that'73 have 
been dismissed by letter, and the church now 
consists of but 19 members. Nor is this dim- 
inution in Vermont confined to Congregation- 
alists. Methodists and Baptists suffer in about 
the same proportion, Episcopalians are very 
scarce inthe State, and Unitarians more so— 
only four or five congregations in the State. Out 
of 195 Congregational Churches, more than 50 
are aided by the Home Missionory Society, and 


this number is increasing yearly. Other States, 


in New England draw upon Vermont for min- 
isters-—two have very recently gone to Massa- 
chusetts. Three young men of Vermont were 
ordaincd, Sep. 6th, at Rutland, as foreign mis- 
sionaries. Without more ministerial labor and 
Divine influence, Vermont is in danger of be- 
coming, religiously speaking, a waste place. 
—Independent. 

In relation to the above, we should say, that 
the churches generally need a new clement of vi- 
tality to keep them from going down. And that 
element has been offered to them in the gospel of 
Freedom from Sin and Bible Communism. How 
can they expect to prosper while rejecting these ? 





A ‘Strange’ Preacher. 


His name was Strange. Many will think 
his conduct was strange also. He wasa zealous 
preacher and a singer. Nothing gave him so 
much pleasure as to go about the country preach- 
ing and singing. A benevolent gentleman, well 
of in worldly gear, desiring te make him and 
his family comfortable in their declining years, 
generously presented him a title-deed for three 
hundred and twenty aeres of land. Strange 
accepted the donation with thankfulness, and 
went his way preaching and singing as he went. 
But after a few months he returned and reques- 
ted his generous friend to take back the title- 
deed. Surprised at the request, the gentleman 
inquired, 

** Is there any flaw in it ?”? 

‘* Not the slightest.” 

“Is not the land good ?” 

** First rate.” 

* Tsn’t it healthy 7” 

‘** None more so.” 

“* Why then do you wish me to take it back ? 
It will be a comfortable home for you when yeu 
grow old, and something for your wife and 
children if you should be taken away.” 

“Why, [ll tell you. Ever since I’ve had 
that deed I’ve lost my enjoyment in singing.— 


I can’t sing my favorite hymn with a good con- 


science any longer.’? 
‘* What is that ?” 
“ This— 
No foot of land do T possess, 
* No cottage in the wilderness, 
A poor wayfaring man. 
I dwell awhile in tents below, 
Or gladly wander to and fro, 
*Till I my Canaan gain. 


Yonder’s my house and portion fair, 
My treasure and my heart is there 
And my abiding home !” 

“ There!” said Strange, “‘I’d rather sing 
that hymn than own America. IT’ll trust the 
Lord to take care of my wife and children.” 

He continued singing and preaching, and 
preaching and singing, and the Lord, said the 
leeturer, did take care of him and his children 
after him.—Z¢xchange. 
OT SS TT 

Lerrers not Ornerwise AckNOoWLEDGED.—T. 
Freeman, N. A. Morse, J.J. Franks, M. Tobey, 








T. Hamilton, T. R. Parker, P.M Foote. 
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